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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 





Tue Connecticut State Normal School was organized in 
May, 1850. From that time to January, 1866, two thousand 
three hundred aad four pupils were received. Every town 
in the State has been represented in the school. At the time 
of the latest statistics we have of all the older normal schools, 
(1863), Connecticut had educated in her Normal School more 
teachers in proportion than had been educated ih the normal 
schools of any other State. For several years, more than 
one hundred teachers have left this institution annually, to 
teach in common schools. Two years ago, a careful inves- 
tigation was made, and it was ascertained that about six 
hundred of the teachers then employed in common schools, 
or more than one-fourth of the whole number in the State, 
were from the Normal School. A large proportion of these 
were not graduates, but it has ever been the policy of the 
Trustees to provide a course of study and training which 
should benefit those who could remain but a term or two, 
before going out to teach. Many who never graduated have 
been teaching for years with eminent success. 

Vor. XIII. 11 
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There are many very successful teachers in the State who 
have never entered a normal school, but these are among the 
strongest friends of such an institution. It is believed that 
the influence of the Normal School has been beneficial to the 
cause of education. Upon this point the testimony of 
school officers and others has been abundant. The fol- 
lowing extracts are from the reports of school visitors, and 
are fair specimens of a large number which have been re- 
ceived, unsolicited. 

‘The Normal School of this State has tended, more than 
any other single cause, to advance the standard of Common 
School education in Connecticut, and your Board therefore 
take pleasure in recommending it to the continued confidence 
and support of our own community. 

It is a school for the instruction of teachers; and its influ- 
ence, in giving correct views on this whole subject, as well as 
in furnishing the best of instructors, is of incalculable bene- 
fit to the State.” 

“ Generally, there is a manifest improvement going on in 
the qualifications of teachers, and a corresponding improve- 
ment in schools. ‘Teaching is now done more thoroughly 
than formerly, and the State Normal School has done much, 
both directly and indirectly, in inculeating and disseminating 
the best modes of teaching. The few who have received 
instruction at that valuable institution, exert an influence on 
their fellow-teachers that may be compared to ‘a little leaven 
that leaveneth the whole Jump.’” 

“The Normal School, the great center of the common 
school interests of Connecticut, has exerted a great influence 
in raising the standard of education among us.” 

“We are more and more persuaded that the Normal 
School is exerting an excellent influence on the teachers of 
the State.” 

“The Normal School is certainly working a change in our 
schools by furnishing more competent teachers, and the time 
will soon come that our best teachers will be from those who 
have been through a proper course of preparatory training.” 

Incompetent persons have sometimes been received into 
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the school, and have afterward left to teach without the nec- 
essary preparation. But this was not the fault of the school. 
The Trustees have had no power to reject candidates not 
qualified, if they brought a certificate from the school visitors, 
or to prevent committees hiring such as left the school with- 
out proper preparation. The demand for teachers who had 
been educated at the Normal School has been far greater than 
the supply of suitable teachers, and strong inducements have 
been presented to’ persons whom the Faculty or Trustees 
would not have recommended to commence teaching at that 
time. We, of course, do not refer to a large class who have 
been connected with the school but a term or two, who have 
not needed the whole course, and who are now filling import- 
ant places with honor to themselves and good to the schools 
which they teach. ‘ 
An objection has sometimes been made against the school 
because so small a number of its students remain to gradu- 
ate. When the school was organized it was stated by its 
guardians that but few of its pupils would probably go 
through the course, and experience has verified this prediction 
not only in this State, bat iv all Normal Schools which give 
diplomas only after the completion of a full course of three 
years. ‘The Conn. Normal School has graduated as many 
in proportion to the number of students as any Norma] 
School in the country with the same course of instruction. 
Notwithstanding the increased expense, the senior class of 
the present year has been larger than any senior class before 
for seven years, and larger in proportion to the whole school 
than any previous senior class. A large majority of its 
members have been connected with the school through the 
whole course of three years, excepting the last or graduating 
term. The average length of time for which the students 
remain connected with the school has been steadily increas. 
ing, and never before has been so great as for the last two 
years. Some of those who leave the school to teach before 
graduating return at a future time to pursue their studies, 
If some arrangements could be made by which the expense 
of board could be reduced, it is believed that many more 
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could remain through the course, and larger numbers would 
gladly enter. 

Another objection sometimes presented has been that the 
students did not teach after leaving the school. Charity 
would lead to the belief that this objection was made by 
those who were mis-informed. ‘There have been 226 grada- 
ates, all but four of whom have taught. There were reported 
to the Legislature in 1862, twelve graduates all of whom had 
taught; twenty-six in the senior class, all have taught; fifty- 
six in the middle class, five of whom entered the army, of 
the remaining fifty-one, fifty have since been teaching. 
There were ninety-two in the junior class, six of whom 
entered the army, one died, fifty-nine are known to have 
taught, and many of the others, nct heard from, may have 
dene so. In 1863 eleven graduates were reported; all have 
since taught and all but two have taught the past year. 
There were thirty in the senior class, of whom twenty-nine 
have been teaching, and the remaining one has been teach- 
ing temporarily. In the middle class were forty-seven, of 
whom one is still in the school, two entered the army, and 
forty-one have been teaching. In 1864 there were nineteen 
graduates reported; all but one have taught. Some of the 
other classes are still connected with the school, but more 
than one hundred of those reported that year have since 
been teaching. Sickness, the death of fiiends, and other 
providential circumstances may prevent some from teaching, 
but a very large proportion of those who have been connected 
with the school have taught in the common schools of the 
State. 

It is believed that the teachers who have graduated from 
the Normal School, or have remained connected with it 
long enough to become thoroughly acquainted with its 
methods, have been successful in teaching. The Committee 
on Education of the General Assembly, in 1863, were directed 
to inquire into the management and results of the school. 
After a prolonged examination of several days, they give the 
following as the results of this examination: 

“ Testimony has been received from members of Boards 
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of Education, District Committees, Principals of large pub- 
lic schools, and others interested in educational pursuits, 
from every county in the State,—testimony which is con- 
firmed by a careful investigation of all seeming opposition— 
that as a ¢lass, the graduates and undergraduates of our 
State Normal School are more sought for as teachers, pass 
better examinations, are stricter disciplinarians, are more 
thorough and systematic in teaching, waste less time in edu- 
cational experiments, are more ready to improve by suggest- 
ions, have more laudable pride in their profession, show larger 
results, aud give to school committees, parents and guardians, 
better satisfaction than teachers from other sources.” 

There are many districts in the State which for many years 
have depended upon this institution for teachers. 7 

Graduates from the Normal School are also teaching with 
eminent success in other States. 

One of the great benefits derived from Normal Schools is 
the influence which they exert upon the vocation of the 
teacher. The existence of a professional schoo! for teachers 
supposes the existence of a profession of teaching. It is a 
recognition of the fact that there is a science of education, 
and that there are principles and methods to be studied. 
There are many excellent teachers who have never attended 
a Normal School, but who have by self-culture, diligent study 
and careful observation, become well-fitted for the positions 
which they occupy. There are others who to great natural 
aptness to teach have added high literary attainments, and 
have become eminently successful in the school and class 
room. ‘The Normal School is only one of many instrument- 
aliiies which may be made to contribute to the improve- 
ment of common schools. 





For the Common School Journal. 
. BOOKS. 
Books are a permanent institution. Good books are 
priceless. They are better than government bonds, more, 
valuable than gold, and more precious than the diadems 
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that sparkle in royal crowns. Their pages are stamped 
with the image of Minerva, and they shine with the steady 
brilliancy of the soul that coined itself into thoughts 
that others might be made better, purer and _ nobler. 
All true books carry with them something of the interior 
life of the author. Hence it is that some books make us 
calm and quiet, others meditative and thoughtful, others 
poetic and aspiring, while others make us reverent and ador- 
ing. Books take their real value from the amount of life 
the author puts in them. When we take up an author whose 
life-thoaghts mingle with our own and lead us still farther 
on in the path of true advancement, we feel that such an 
author is a true teacher. As our different faculties require 
food, so we require different authors or teachers in our suc- 
cessive stages of development. What we once needed we 
may soon leave behind, if we are true to our own selves, 
The books that once were of inestimable service, we may 
have made truly our own; then we feel the need of some- 
thing higher. When we feel such a need springing up in 
the soul, if we are true seekers we shall find what we desire. 
We never feel that we have reached a condition in which we 
can rest satisfied. It is the soul pleading for its eternal 
birthright. It has endless capabilities and it will never cease 
its questionings. In this is to be seen the capacity of the 
child for education. As fast as the mind strengthens and de- 
velops, it will manifest its desires by spontaneous questions, 
When the question comes up naturally, there will be found 
a capacity to understand, and advancement will be sure. It 
should be the great aim of the teacher and of all books to 
awaken a desire for knowledge. When this desire shows 
itself in inquiry, then is the golden opportunity which can 
not be lost without much injurv. He is a true teacher who 
can bring out such inquiries and then properly answer them. 
Books are valuable to young and old only as far as they 
awaken thought and promote inquiry. Hence it is that 
“books alone can never teach the use of books.” ‘They are 
suggestive, and never final. They prepare the way for 
‘another upward step which must be taken or nothing is 
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gained. The book that is read and laid aside without per- 
manently lifting us up is of noreal value. Either the author 
put none of his soul-life into the book, or we were not in the 
proper mental condition to receive it. So of the teacher. 
If he puts none of his soul-life into the recitation, it will be 
a dull, monotonous round of question and answer with noth- 
ing permanently elevating init. Booksare but helps. They 
may be good and useful ones, but they should be suggestive 
of much more than they contain. 

There are some teachers who always confine themselves 
strictly to the text-book and to the printed questions. Such 
fail in several respects to make thorough scholars and real 
thinkers. We see such scholars soon become accustomed to 
look upon the book as containing all they ever need to know, 
and very frequently they never know the book. The teacher 
is always seen with book in hand and eye on the book, and 
when the end of the lesson is reached and the last question 
read and formaily answered, the class is dismissed as if the 
work was all done and well done if the questions were an- 
swered correctly. Such recitations are lifeless. No inquiries 
are awakened, no thought developed. Interest flags and 
school is not pleasant. I have seen little children answering 
great questions in geography about the earth, when they 
never once supposed that they ever saw the earth or any 
part of it. Is such a way of asking questions teaching? 
Is there not a better way? It would be better to look upon 
the book as a help, and not depend upon it as the only 
teacher. Definitions are to be learned, rules committed, les- 
sons memorized, and examples worked; then when recitation 
comes, the work of the teacher commences. The first work 
is to find out what the pupil really knows and understands, 
then comes a still more vital part, that of testing the pupil’s 
actual mastery of the lesson, which of course implies a thor- 
ough understanding of the principle involved and its relation 
to what has been previously learned. Here the book may be 
laid aside, familiar questions asked both by pupil and teacher 
for the purpose of finding out what is not well understood 
in order that it may be properly explained. Sometimes it 
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may be benificial to lay aside the book entirely, take up the 
subject in a different manner from that given in the book, 
and test the ability of the pupil to depend upon his own 
knowledge and resources in answering questions, solving 
problems, and giving explanations. 

Under this head it may not be inappropriate to’ say a few 
words on the subject of text-books. At the present time 
good books for schools are much more abundant than for- 
merly, but the greatest trouble is a want of uniformity. 
Every practical teacher knows the value of good books and 
the benefits to be derived from a uniform standard. These 
benefits are not for the teacher alone. They affect parent 
and pupil tnore. The expense for books, particularly for 
those that are moving from place to place, would be mate- 
rially lessened, while the pupil would be enabled to make 
better progress in his studies. It is earnestly hoped by many 
of our best teachers and the parents most interested in the 
cause of education, that the Board of Education for the 
State will take the subject of a uniformity of books into 
serious consideration, and, if found practicable, recommend a 
uniform series of books in all departments to be used 
throughout the State. > &. & 


THE GERMAN METHOD OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


Tue same contest which is going on in American schools 
respecting the relative value of the “Object Method,” and 
that which has been in vogue from time immemorial, is in 
progress in the German schools, and with the growing con- 
viction that this so-called new method (as old, by the way, 
as Aristotle) is the one which is best adapted to meet educa- 
tional wants. In the application of this method to most 
studies, the Germans have not made greater progress than 
we, and it is to Switzerland that both countries must look to 
find examples of its most effective working. Yet in the 
science of geography, I think the Germans have worked out 

system of great excellence and applicability; and as a 
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friend of my own is carefully studying this system, and is 
preparing a series of text-books based upor. it, I can not do 
betier, it may be, than to devote this letter to the subject. 

I need hardly say that the great leader in this department 
of science, during the present century, is the distinguished 
professor in Berlin University, not many years dead, whose 
name has often been alluded to in this series of letters, Carl 
Ritter. Not that he has ever prepared a text-book, or series 
of text-books, on geography, for the use of the schools of 
Germany: and the volume published recently by Lippincott, 
and bearing his name, though prepared for the use of our 
higher seminaries, and admirably adapted, by its clearness 
and conciseness, for their needs, contains merely the sub- 
stance of one of the courses of lectures which he delivered 
before the Berlin University. Nor is there, strange as it may 
seem, a single geographical text-book published in Germany 
which is adapted to the wants of schools; and what is 
learned must be learned by observation alone. I have 
remarked, in another letter, that the favorite method of 
instruction in this country is not by means of a text-book; it 
is by means of oral instruction. Books are published for the 
use of teachers, and not for that of scholars. It is so in all 
departments of learning, and in geography the uniform rule 
is followed. So, if the reader of this letter were to come to 
Germany, and to ask for the most approved scbool-books on 
geography, he would be shown the thick works of Kléden 
or Daniel, costing several dollars, and numbering thousands 
of pages. Each of these works he would find an exhaust- 
less storehouse of geographical facts: and in Daniel’s he 
would discover great scientific method, and historical as 
well as geographical worth. But neither of these standard 
works would realize his idea of a school text-book. The 
void is filled in this way, however. Geographical teachers 
procure these works, and from them draw the matter which 
they wish to communicate to their classes. Admirable 
atlases are published for the use of schools, some of them 
far surpassing any that are in use in America, and having, 
like Kiepert’s and Sydow’s, a world-wide reputation. But 
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the instruction is communicated in lecture form, oral, familiar, 
often thorough. Just as medicine is taught in our medical 
colleges, and as theology is taught in our theological semi- 
naries, so is geography taught to the youngest classes in 
German schools. The teachers here ridicule the American 
method of committing to memory the words of a text-book; 
and so far as the slavish adherence to the mere written form 
given in our text-books is concerned, their criticism is just. 
I do not think their objections to the system of using books 
just and valid, however, if the books are used simply to 
communicate facts, and are not to be committed to memory. 
One great excellence in our system is, that it necessitates a 
period of preparation. ‘The German method does not: the 
scholar merely listens to a pleasant, familiar lecture, and 
remembers as much of it as he can. 

But it is in ancther thing that we can learn of the German 
teachers; and it is this which the series of works contem- 
plated will aim to supply. It is the adaptation to the 
growing powers of mind in youth, and the gradual and 
natural process of unfolding which goes on. ‘This, as | 
have said, is laid down in no text-book: and I have learned 
the method entirely from observing its application in the 
schools, and from conversation with the teachers themselves. 

The first stage is to familiarize the children with the 
geography of their own homes. And not the geography 
alone, but the natural history of the neighborhood in which 
they live. If the school is in a village, the nature of hills, 
plains, brooks, rivers, mountains, lakes, the sea; whatever 
there is in sight is made perfectly familiar to them. ‘This is 
done not alone, but in connection with a rudimental instruc- 
tion regarding the animals, wild and domesticated, the fowls, 
the fish, the insects—all the forms of life which abound. In 
one word, what we call the Object Method, applied in reference 
to the outward world, is made to include the rudimental 
geographicel forms, and whether the scholar lives in the 
country or city, he is compelled to interpret almost every 
object which the study of continents brings into notice, by 
the familiar scenes within a few miles of his father’s dwelling. 
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With blackboard and chalk, or with paper and pencil, he is 
obliged to begin, even then, the drawing of maps, designa- 
ting, in a rude and childlike way, the most prominent fea- 
tures of the landscape, or if he live in the city, taking some 
well-known suburban locality, and,reducing it to corto- 
graphic shape. 

‘'hus the foundation is broadly and thoroughly laid: the 
vocabulary of geographical terms is acquired, and the first 
steps in map drawing taken, before the pupil is conscious that 
he has embarked upon the study of the science of geog- 
raphy. When the first steps are fairly taken; when all the 
preliminaries are arranged; when the use of relief maps has 
made him familiar with the aspect of the globe, and he has 
learned that great countries are made up of the same 
elements which he can see from thé window of his own 
school-room, he is considered ready for a second step. 

This is done primarily, through means of a physical 
atlas; nothing elaborate, but simple, clear, and intelligible. 
A country, North America, for example, is laid before the 
scholar, and the only marks which it bears are those which 
indicate the mountains. ‘These, of course, are shaded so as 
to readily indicate their magnitude and general extent. The 
teacher discusses the great primary subject of highland and 
lowland, and then shows their influence upon the course 
and size of rivers. It is the scholar’s next task to insert 
these, and thus make the map more complete. In all this, 
of course, the home, with its brooks, or its rivers, is kept in 
view as the key to the interpretation of the larger scene. 
When this map is done, then another is laid before the 
pupil, containing the rivers, but not the mountains; the 
latter are carefully inserted, and the mutual play of moun- 
tains and rivers is in close method carefully studied and 
understood. The map is then carried forward, till, asa 
physical map, it is understood. Small countries are studied 
in the same way; and Switzerland is not considered as 
studied till the whole course of its valleys has been followed, 
and reciprocally the valleys and streams being given, the 
mountain knots have been filled in. IT need not say that the 
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countries near the children’s home are those which are’ 
studied with the greatest care, and that Germany is here the 
central point of interest, as the United States would be 
with us.— Educational Monthly. 


\ 
SINGING IN SCHOOL. 

I nave been led to write these remarks, by the careless 
treatment which singing receives nowadays from the hands 
of the teachers of our public schools. It is my firm belief 
that this subject does not receive the attention which is due 
to it, in most schools of the present day. Indeed, many 
teachers must hold very wrong opinions upon the importance 
of this interesting science. They must be blind to its 
beneficial effects, both physicially and intellectually, on the 
children; or how are we to account for the manner in which 
it is treated by them. In some schools it is entirely 
neglected, on the plea of incapacity to teach it on the part 
of the master. We shall speak of this hereafter. On the 
other hand, we find singing carried on in the majority of 
schools to some extent. But then, how is it carried on? The 
monotonous “ drawling” of some of our beautiful songs,—the 
boisterousness with which some of our noblest strains are 
treated, is contrary to all ideas of music. But why is this? 
It must be owing to a want of proper training. Bat is 
not singing worthy of the most earnest attention of every 
teacher? ‘The benefits man derives from physical exercises 
are universally acknowledged. By constant exercise, it is 
truly said, that the body is strengthened, and the whole con- 
stitution is invigorated. ‘The same may be affirmed of 
music, or at least of the vocal part of it. A good song pro- 
motes the circulation of the blood, relieves the mind, dissi- 
pates laziness, checks disinclination for work in the children, 
and tends to create in them a healthy feeling towards one 
another. After the dry reading lesson—after listening to the 
uninteresting enumeration of geographical facts—after wea- 
rily pondering over a complicated sum in arithmetic,—it must 
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be an inexpressible relief to the child to join his young 
companions in favorite school songs. Yes; so deep an 
impression they make on his mind, that they cling to him 
for life; the tunes that he was wont to sing when a boy at 
school, he will be humming to his own children at his own 
fireside again. It is to them that he owes many of his most 
noble and patriotic sentiments. ‘Then why should singing 
not receive more attention from our teachers? They stand in 
their own light when it is allowed to be neglected in their 
schovuls, for much the success of the pupils depends upon 
the amount of practice in music which they receive. Ina- 
bility to teach it is an excuse not to be allowed;—every 
teacher should be able to teach common school tunes; for 
singing is, in my opinion, quite as important as geography 
and other subjects, if not more so. 

I would fain make some few remarks on school songs — 
what they should be, ete. 

In selecting a “school-song” the teacher should, in the 
first place, see that the words are appropriate. They should 
be simple; and the poetic ideas embodied in them should be 
“beautiful and striking enough to catch the youthful fancy 
of the child.” The songs of the Christy’s Minstrels, for 
instance, are to be objected to, because the words attached 
to the majority of them do not fulfill the above conditions; 
but the music of itself is, generally, admirably adapted for 
children—simplicity, pathos, and sweetness being combined 
in most of these celebrated songs. 

The time should consist of easy and graceful movements; 
the range should not be too great, or shouting must unavoid- 
ably ensue; it should be of a “lively complexion”; minor 
tunes are to be avoided in school. ‘These remarks hold good 
in regard to both sacred as well as secular music. I could 
mention some tunes which are well adapted for our purpose, 
but as we have so many excellent selections of school tunes 
from the hands of some of the great musicians of the day, 
I deem it useless to point to any particular songs: let every 
teacher choose for himse!f. 

Before the tune be learnt, the words attached to it should 
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be thoroughiy explained; the ideas of the poet should be 
pointed out, then the words should be committed to memory 
by the pupils. Besides affording them the great pleasure of 
singing what they understand, this will aid them in singing 
with more force, effect, and expression. 

The tune is next learnt in the best possible way. There 
are so many ways for teaching songs to children, which may 
prove to be very good, that it is needless to refer to any 
particular plan for that purpose. 

The tune being learnt, and the words carefully lodged in 
the memory of the children; the teacher in the next place 
should direct his attention to the proper ExecuTION of the 
music—to the best way for conveying the ideas of both 
poet and musician; in short to the Expression. It is in this 
the greatest deficiency in our school-singing exists. It 
demands therefore the most earnest attention of every 
teacher; for if the expression is wanting, the singing becomes 
unworthy of a name. Mr. Curwen says, in his masterly 
book on School Education, that the most common faults in 
our school-singing are “ over loudness, heavy dragging of the 
rhythm, and indistinct articulation.” The teacher should 
“aim at imparting a soft style of singing.” Loudness is 
often necessary; but unless checked, the children will substi- 
tute shouting for it; the difference between the two requires 
a clear explanation. Distinctness and clearness of pronun- 
ciation is absolutely necessary for the rendering of tunes 
properly—with effect and expression—for otherwise we fail 
entirely to attain the object in view. Whatis music? What 
are these beautiful strains other than a medium for convey- 
ing the fine ideas and beautiful thoughts of the poet? And 
how can they be conveyed but by the clear and correct 
articulation of his words ? 

I would suggest a remark or two on che manner of 
teacher and children during the singing lesson. The former 
should be energetic, lively, and agreeable withal. These are 
the secret springs of success in this branch. The entire 
devotion of every child to the subject in hand should be 
strictly insisted upon. The posture of both himself and 
pupils calls for his careful notice. 
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Every teacher who is anxious to promote the happiness 
and success of his pupils, and to create in them noble and 
refined sentiments, will do well, during the singing-lesson in 
his school, to bear in mind the remarks above mentioned. 
We are fully aware that he will be subjected at first to many 
annoyances from the children, but the good results that will 
attend his efforts will amply compensate him for all his care 
and troubles. His motto should be—*Perseverance sur- 
mounts difficulties.’— Papers for the Schoolmaster. 


OBJECT TEACHING. 

Ossect Treacuine, in its broad and true meaning, is not 
limited to oral lessons on objects. It is oniy another name 
for the right method of teaching every branch of elementary 
education. It is the natural method, aiming always to teach 
things and ideas in connection with words, which are but 
arbitrary signs of things and ideas. It aims to teach every 
thing in the way best calculated to lead the pupil to self- 
education and self-development. If asked to name the most 
essential element in object teaching, in its wide signification, 
Ishould say it has a tendency to excite the curiosity, or desire 
of knowledge. Perhaps it would not be extravagant to say 
that any method is good or bad just in proportion as it tends 
to stimulate or repress this principle of action. “To acquire 
knowledge, or to discover truth,” says Dugald Stewart, “is 
the proper object of curiosity ;—a principle of action which 
is coeval with the first operations of the intellect, and which, in 
most minds, continues through life to have a powerful influ- 
ence, in one way or another, on the character and the con- 
duct. It is this principle which puts the intellectual facul- 
ties in motion, and gives them that exercise which is neces- 
essary for their development and improvement. . . . I 
wish to impress on all those who have any connection with 
the education of youth the great importance of stimulating 
the curiosity, and of directing it to proper objects, as the 
most effectual means for securing the improvement of the 
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mind; I may add, as one of the most effectual provisions 
that can be made for the happiness of the individual, in con- 
sequence of the resources it furnishes when we are left to 
depend on ourselves for enjoyment; and, in consequence; 
also, of the progressive vigor with which it operates to the 
very close of life, in proportion to the enlargement of our 
experience and the extent of our information.” 

It will be observed that the curiosity on which so great a 
stress is laid, is that curiosity alone which has truth for its 
object. It is not the curiosity to know what is said, but the 
curiosity to know what is true. In all the instruction im- 
parted, and in all the studies pursued in our schools, it 
should be the constant aim of the teacher to awaken, stimu- 
late, and strengthen this curiosity, and to turn it to useful 
pursuits. And here I would remark, that it is a circumstance 
of the very highest importance in education, that the curios- 
ity should be directed to the acquisition of knowledge, with 
a view to moral improvement and the promotion of the hap- 
piness of society. 

The history of self-educated men is but the history of the 
operation of this principle. The life of Dr. Franklin, the 
most illustrious of all the graduates of our schools, is 
full of instruction on this point. He left school at the age 
of ten years, with a very small stock of school learning. In 
the eyes of a mere “haberdasher of nouns and verbs,” or of 
one of Carlisle’s “gerund-grinders,” his education would 
have appeared very deficient. But some how, either by his 
teachers at school, one of whom, he said, employed the 
“most encouraging methods,’ or by his parents at home, 
his curiosity, which was, doubtless, naturally strong, had 
been awakened. And it was the vigorous and persevering 
operation of this desire for knowledge which impelled him to 
that self-education which made him great. Says Miss Edge- 
worth, “ The first thing that strikes us, in looking over Dr. 
Franklin’s works, is the variety of his observations upon differ- 
ent subjects. Wherever he happened to be, in a boat, in a 
mine, in a printer’s shop, in a crowded city, or in the country, 
in Europe or America, he displayed the same activity of observ- 
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ation. When anything, however trifling, struck him, which 
he could not account for, he never rested till he had traced 
the effect to its cause.” 

It can not be doubted that the chief end and aim of 
early education is to develop activity of observation ; and the 
normal method of accomplishing this object is to exercise 
the observing faculties in such a manner as to stimulate the 
curiosity, which is the very essence of Object Teaching, as 
I understand it. The whole system is intended to lead to ser- 
EDUCATION. In accordance with this idea, if a child is taught 
to read a word, the aim should be to teach it in such a way 
as to tend to enable the child to read the next word without 
help, and to make him desire to do so. 

Herbert Spencer, the greatest living writer on education, 
in Great Britain, is the author of the following admirable 
sketch of the theory and practice of Object Teaching in the 
ante-school period of childhood :— 


“It needs but a glanee at the daily life of the infant to see 
that all knowledge of things which is gained before the ac- 
quirement of speech, is self-gained; that the qualities of 
hardness and weight associated with certain visual appear- 
ances, the possession of particular forms and colors by par- 
ticular persons, the production of special sounds by animals 
of special aspects, are phenomena which it observes for itself. 
In manhood, too, when there are no longer teachers at hand, the 
observations and inferences required for daily guidance must 
be made unhelped; and success in life depends upon the ac- 
curacy and completeness with which they are made. Is it 
probable, then, that while the process displayed in the evolu- 
tion of humanity at large, is repeated alike by the infant and 
the man, a reverse process must be followed during the period 
between infancy and manhood, and that, too, even in so sim- 
ple a thing as learning the properties of objects? Is it not 
obvious, on the contrary, that one method must be pursued 
throughout? And is not nature perpetually thrusting this 
method upon us, if we have but the wit to see it, and 
the humility to adopt it? What can be more manifest than 
the desire of children for intellectual sympathy? Mark how 
the infant sitting on your knee thrusts into your face the toy 
it holds, that you may look at it. See when it makes a 
creak with its wet finger on the table, how it turns and looks 
at you; does it again, and again looks at you; thus saying, 
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as clearly as it can—“ Hear this new sound.” Notice how 
the elder children come into the room exclaiming —“ Mamma, 
see what a curious thing,” “ Mamma. look at this,” “ Mamma, 
look at that;” and would continue the habit, did not the 
silly mamma tell them not to tease her. Observe how, when 
out with the nurse-maid, each little one rans up to her with 
the new flower it has gathered, to show her how pretty it is, 
and to get her also to say it is pretty. Listen to the eager 
volubility with which every urchin describes any novelty he 
has been to see, if only he can find some one who will attend 
with interest. 

* Does not the induction lie on its surface? Is it not clear 
that we must conform our course to their intellectual in- 
stincts,—thal we must just systematize the natural process,— 
that we must listen to all the child has to tell us about each 
object,—must induce it to say every thing it can think of 
about such object, must occasionally draw its attention to 
facts it has not yet observed, with the view of leading it to 
them itself whenever they recur, and must go on, by and by, 
to indicate or supply a new series of things for a like exhaust- 
ive examination ? . 

“See the way in which, on this method, the intelligent 
mother conducts her lessons. Step by step she familiarizes 
her little boy with the names of the simpler attributes, hard- 
ness, softness, color, taste, size, etc., in doing which she finds 
him eagerly help, by bringing this to show her that it is red, 
and the other to make her feel that it is hard, as fast as she 
gives him words for these properties. Each additional prop- 
erty as she draws his attention to it in some fresh thing which 
he brings her, she takes care to mention in connection with 
those he already knows; so that, by the natural tendency to 
imitate, he may get into the habit of separating them one 
after another. Gradually, as there occur cases in which he 
omits to name one or more of the properties he has become 
acquainted with, she introduces the practice of asking him 
whether there is not something more that he can tell her about 
the thing he has got. Probab!y, he does not understand. 
After letting him p~zzle awhile, she tells him; perhaps laugh- 
ing at him a little for his failure. A few recurrences of this, 
and he perceives what is to be done. When next she says 
she knows something more about the object than he has told 
her, his pride is roused; he looks at itintently; he thinks over 
all that he has heard; and the problem being easy, presently 
finds it out. He is full of glee at his success, and she sym- 
pathizes with him. In common with every child, he delights 
in the discovery of his powers. He wishes fot more victories, 
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and goes in quest of more things about which to tell her. 
As his faculties unfold, she adds quality after quality to the 
list; progressing from hardness and softness to roughness and 
smoothness, from color to polish, from simple bodies to com- 
posite ones, thus constantly complicating the problem as he 
gains competence, constantly taxing his attention and mem- 
ory toa greater extent, constantly maintaining his interest 
by supplying him with new impressions, such as his mind 
can assimilate, and constantly gratifying him by conquests 
over such small difficulties as he can master. 

“In doing this she is manifestly but following out that 
spotaneous process that was going on during a still earlier 
period, simply aiding self-evolution; and is aiding it in the 
mode suggested by the boy’s instinctive behavior to her. 
Manifestly, too, the course she is pursuing is the one best 
calculated to establish a habit of exhaustive observation; 
which is the professed aim of these lessons. To tell a child 
this and to show it the other, is not to teach it how to ob- 
serve, but to make it a mere recipient of another's observa- 
tions; a proceeding which weakens rather than strengthens 
its powers of self-instruction. which deprives it of the pleas- 
ures resulting from successful activity -—which presents this 
all-attractive knowedge under the aspect of formal tuition,— 
and which thus generates that indifference and even disgust 
with which these Object Lessons are not unfrequently regard- 
ed. On the other hand, to pursue the course above de- 
scribed, is simply to guide the intellect to its appropriate 
food ; to join with the intellectual appetites their natural ad- 
juncts,—amour propré, and the desire for sympathy, to induce 
by the union of all these an intensity of attention which 
insures perceptions alike vivid and complete; and to habit- 
uate the mind, from the beginning, to that practice of self-help 
which it must ultimately follow.”—J. D. Philbrick’s Report. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
A NEW ISLAND. 


Remarkable Phenomenon.—A correspondent of the London 
Times, writing from Athens, Greece, announces that a new 
island began to rise above the level of the sea in the Bay of 
Thera (Santorin), in the Grecian Archipelago, on the 4th of 
February, and in five days it attained the height of from 
one hundred and thirty to one hundred and fifty feet, with a 
length of upward of three hundred and fifty feet and a 
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breadth of one hundred feet. It continues to increase, and 
consists of a rusty black metallic lava, very heavy and 
resembling half smelted scoria which has boiled up from a 
furnace. It contains many small whitish semi-transparent 
particles disseminated through the mass, like quartz or 
felspar. 

The eruption began on the 3lst of January. A noise 
like volleys of artillery was heard, but without any earth- 
quake. On the following day flames issued from the sea, in 
a part of the bay called Vulkanos, where the water is always 
discolored and impregnated with sulphur from abundant 
springs at the bottom, ‘The flames rose at intervals to the 
height of fifteen feet, and were seen at times to issue from 
the southwestern part of Nea Kaimene. That island was 
soon rent by a deep fissure, and the southern part sank con- 
siderably. 

On the 4th of February, the eruptions became more 
violent and the sea more disturbed. Gas forced itself up 
from the depths with terrific noise, resembling the bursting 
of a steam boiler; flames arose at intervals, and white smoke, 
rising steadily, formed an immense column, crowned with a 
curled capital of dark, heavy clouds. The newi sland was 
visible next morning, sensibly increasing to the eyes as it 
rose out of the sea at no great distance to the south of Nea 
Kaimene. 

The new island has been visited by D-. Dekigalla, a man 
of science and an able observer, who will ai accurately 
all the phenomena of the eruption as it proceeds. ‘I'he heat 
of the sea rose from 62 Fahrenheit to 122, as near the vicin- 
ity of volcanic action as it was safe to approach. The bot- 
tom of the sea all round Nea Kaimene appears to have risen 
greatly. In one place, where the depth is marked on the 
Admiralty chart one hundred fathoms, it was found to be 
now only thirty, and at another where it was seventeen it is 
now only three fathoms. ‘The new island, as it increases, 
will probably form a junction with Nea Kaimene. It grows, 
as it were, out of the sea, the mass below pushing upward 
that which was already above water. 





Reapinc.—If “take heed -how ye hear,” is an important 
injunction, so is, take heed what ye read. Especially true is 
this as addressed to young men. The books read by them 
exert a potent influence on their minds and hearts for good 
or evil. They show in after life the quality of their intel- 
lectual diet. It imparts health and strength, or disease and 
debility. It produces valetudinarians or robust men. In 
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the will of the father of the late Josiah Quincy is found this 
passage: “I leave to my son Josiah, when he shall attain the 
age of fifteen, the works of Algernon Sidney, John Locke 
and Lord Bacon, Gordon’s Tacitus and Cato’s Letters; and 
may the Spirit of Liberty abide upon him.” It did abide 
upon him; as might have been expected. from this prayer, 
and the wholesome influence of such authors on his intellect 
and soul. ‘Through life was he the wise statesman, the ster- 
ling patriot, and the eloquent advocate of civil and religious 
freedom. 





Evucation 1n Inp1a.—Both among the Hindoos and Par- 
sees a decided beginning has been made in the education of 
their girls, and the movement must accelerate as the educa- 
tion of the males themselves becomes elevated and broad- 
ened. At the Convocation of the University of Bombay for 
conferring degrees, it was stated that 109 out of 241 candi- 
dates passed the matriculation examination in November 
last, of whom 86 were Hindoos, 19 Parsees, 2 Portuguese, 1 
European, and 1 Mussulman. Of 32 candidates, 15 passed 
their first examination in Arts; of 20 candidates for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, 15 passed examination; and 2 
Parsee candidates passed the examination for the degree of 
Master of Arts.—Mr. Premchund Roychund, (a lucky cotton 
speculator,) who had already given $100,000 to the Calcutta 
University, has given a like sum to the Bombay University, 
towards the erection of a library, and a further sum of $100,- 
000, “towards the erection of a tower, to contain a large 
clock and a pair of bells.”"—-Bombay Gazette. 





CoLorep ano ContraBanp Scuoots at Wasnincton.— 
Within the circle, ten miles in diameter, of which the 
National Capital is the centre, there are, it is believed, at the 
present time, no less than forty thousand colored people, 
four-fifths of whom were slaves at the opening of the rebel- 
lion. Among this population there are now in operation 
fifty-three schools, under the instruction of one hundred and 
twelve teachers, (many from New England—principally 
from Massachusetts and Maine,) with a total of 5618 
scholars in November, and an average daily attendance of 
4223. There are also, in addition to these day schools, fifteen 
evening schools for adults in Washixgton, three at Giesboro’ 
Point, two at Alexandria and one in Georgetown, embracing 
at least one thousand men and women. There are, more- 
over, three industrial schools for the instruction of colored 
women in the work and duties of a household. 
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InpevisLe Pencit Writinc.—A great many valuable 
letters and other writings are written in pencil. The 
following simple process will make lead pencil writing or 
drawing as indelible as if done by ink :—Lay the writing in 
a shallow dish, and pour skimmed milk upon it. Any spots 
not wet at first may have the milk placed upon them with a 
feather. When the paper is well wet with the milk, take it, 
and let the milk drain off, and whip off with the feather the 
drops which collect on the lower edge. Dry it carefully, and 
it will be found to be perfectly indelible. It can not be 
removed even with India rubber. 





In China an interest in education has at last been 
awakened, and is constantly increasing, as it must continue 
to do. An English schoo] has been opened in Pekin for 
Chinese youth, sustained by the imperial authorities, and a 
Chinese official in Shanghai pays an American missionary 
$2,500 a year for the same purpose. ‘The missionaries in 
Canton have established a weekly paper for the people, in 
Chinese, at the trifling cost of two mills a copy. An agent 
of the Scottish Bible Society and his brother, a missionary, 
in a recent journey into the interior of Mongolia, met a 
remarkable success in the sale of Bibles. 





It is stated that the Falls of St. Anthony are rapidly 
undergoing a change; that during the spring of 1859 they 
receded about two hundred and fifty feet to the middle of 
the river, and nearly one hundred and forty further, the next 
spring. It is not improbable that in a few years they will 
be destroyed altogether, leaving nothing behind but a long 
reach of rolling, tumbling rapids. 





Ba Illinois would make forty such States as Rhode 
Island, and Minnesota, sixty. Missouri is larger than all 
New England. Ohio exceeds either Ireland or Scotland, or 
Portugal, and equals Belgium, Scotland and Switzerland. 
Missouri is more than half as large as Italy, and larger than 
Denmark, Holland, Belgium and Switzerland. Missouri and 
Illinois are iarger than England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 





Bes The schools for colored children in Norfolk, Va., cost 
about $400 a year for a female teacher, and $500 for a male 
teacher. The teachers receive only fifteen and twenty-five 
dollars per month, with their traveling expenses paid each 
way, once a year, each person being expected to be as eco- 
nomical as is consistent with comfort. 
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Rerrigrrator.—A good refrigerator is as necessary for teachers 
as for other classes, and though many of them are so poorly remu- 
nerated for their services, that they can ill afford such a cooling luxury 
for their own use, it may be well enough for them to be able to 
inform their patrons in relation to the subject. We take pleasure in 
commending “ Winship’s Ventilating Refrigerator” as the best article 
we have ever seen of the kind. It is in all respects well arranged, 
and ample provision is made for its thorough ventilation, 2 matter of 
great importance when it is remembered that several kinds of pro- 
visions are often placed in it at the same time. It is manufactured by 
J. Cudworth, Jr., 313 Chapel St., New Haven. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAI. 


THomaston.—At this pleasant and enterprising village (late 
Plymouth Hollow), a new school house is to be erected for a High 
School or Academy. A fine location has been selected and the 
building is to be commenced without delay. In this, as in all other 
projects tending to promote the welfare of the village, the Messrs. 
Thomas take an active and liberal part. We learn that the building 
is to cost $10,000. 


Normat Scnoor.—The vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
Prof. Camp has been filled temporarily by Mr. IL. N. Carleton, for- 
merly teacher in Phillips Academy, Mass., and late Associate Prin- 
cipal in Dr. Lewis’s school at Lexington. Mr. Carleton is an experi- 
enced and accomplished teacher, and a gentleman well adapted to 
the position to which he has been called. The school, though some- 
what smaller than in previous years, is a pleasant one. 


Pror. Camp.—The many friends of this gentleman will be 
pleased to learn of his safe arrival in Europe, though they will 
extremely regret that circumstances were such as to induce him to 
leave a position which he had for so long a time filled with so much 
success and honor. Having been connected with the school from its 
organization, he has devoted himself with untiring energy to its 
interests, and accomplished a vast amount toward the improvement 
of our common schools. In the next number of the Journal we hope 
to give some account of Prof. Camp’s labors in this State. 








we 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 

The Nortn AMERICAN REVIEW cOntinues to maintain its high charac- 
ter. The contents for April are: “The Error of DeTocqueville ; Military 
and Martial Law; Character; The New York Herald; Carlyle’s Freder- 
ick the Great; Our Diplomacy during the Rebellion ; International Arbi- 
tration; Dante and his latest English Translations; The President on the 
Stump; Critical Notices.” 

This is a valuable number. The critical notices occupy a hundred pages, 
and contain articles of general and special interest as well as judicious criti- 
cisms. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 


Harrer’s New Montuty MaGazine. This periodical contains some- 
thing new and instructive in natural history nearly every month. The 
Burrowers at Home in the March No., and the Birds at Home in the April 
No., found many interested readers. Its articles relating to events in the 
late war, its literary notices and monthly record, always have something of 
interest. With these is the usual amount of miscellaneous literature suffi- 
ciently varied to suit different tastes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Harpers’ WEEKLY has been steadily increasing in the amount of its 
circulation till two hundred thousand copies of a single issue have sometimes 
been sold. Its illustrations are mostly good, and many of its articles are 
such as to instruct while they interest. Harper & Brothers. 


Tae Daity Pustic Scnoor my THe Unitep States. 158 pp. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The author of this work has taken up a subject of vital importance to the 
whole country. While admitting that there has been improvement in some 
spheres of education, and in the methods pursued with certain branches 
of knowledge, he attempts to show that the daily public school is not doing 
its appropriate work thoroughly. After a somewhat general account of the 
defects of public schools, with some pertinent suggestions on a few points, 
this book gives an analysis of the school systems of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New York and Massachusetts, pointing out the mistakes in legislation and 
the deficiencies existing in the schools ot these States. 
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THE NEW LATIN COURSE. 





HANSON’S LATIN PROSE. 


Preparatory Latin Prose Book, Containing al) the Latin Prose necessary for en- 
tering College, with References to Harkness’ and Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammars ; 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory ; a Vocabulary, and a Geographical and Historical Index. By 
J. H. Hanson, A.M. Fifteenth edition, enlarged and improved, 12mo. Price, $3.00 


The fact that this work has already d through fifteen editions is sufficient evidence of its 
great value and need. Testimonials from eminent Professors and Teachers, in all parts of the 
country, certifying to its great merit, and to its perfect adaptation to the wants of students have 
been received in great numbers. 

Paresipent CaamPuin, of Waterville College, pronounces it “ A work of great merit. . . 

The book cannot fail of being favorably received by classical teachers.” 

Da. Anpenson, President of the University of Rochester, N. Y., saye:—‘* I have known Mr. 
Hanson, the editor, for many years, as a ripe and conscientious scholar, and was prepared to 
find his work well done. But it certainly exceeded my expectationa. The selections are good ; 
the notes terse, scholarly, andadmirably put. The whole work shows the presence of the sound 
scholar and the skillful teacher It seems to me a book most admirably adapted to the purposes 
of students preparing for college.” 

Presipent Linpsugy, of the University, Lebanon, Tenn., says :—‘‘ You will accept my thanks 
for Hanson's Latin Prose, and Hanson's § Roife’s Latin Poetry, with which, as regards plan 
and execution, I am decidedly pleased. Very attractive volumes in appearance, they supply a 
want quite extensively felt, in diminishing the expenses of students, while, as drili-books, they 
are admirable, and the best known to me. 

A. B. Evans, Principal of the Wilson Collegiate Institute, N. Y., says:—“I introduced your 
Preparatory Latin Prose Book, and used it in my classes with increasing satisfaction. It is, 
} en doubt, the best drill-book for students in Latin Prose with which the public has been 

vored.”’ 

B. P. McKoow, Prof. of Languages in Whitestown Seminary, N. Y., says :—‘‘I consider the 
Handbooks by far th® best adapted to my use, of any editions of the classics extant.”’ 

A. H. Buck, Principal of Roxbury Latin School, says:—* We are using the Latin Prose Book 
with great satisfaction and excellent results.’’ 

8. M. C\ pron, Principal of the High School, Hartford, Ct., says :—‘‘ It is altogether the most 
practical and sensible edition of Cicero which has yet appeared, for the class and the school- 
room. . . . . The selections from Caesar and Sallust are good, notes excellent.” 

8. H. Tariog, Princidal of Phillips Academy, says :—“‘ No book of the kind has appeared 
which is better adapted to lay the right foundation for a thorough knowledge of the Latin lan- 
guage. 


HANSON & ROLFE’S LATIN POETRY. 


A Handbook of Latin Poetry, Containing selections from Virgil, Ovid, and Horace. 
with Notes, and References to Harkness’ and Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammars. By J. 
H Hanson, Principal of the Classical Institute, Waterville, Me., and W. J. Rolfe, Master of the 
High Schoo , Cambridge, Mass. 12mo. Price, $2 50. 

Like the Latin Prose Book by Mr. Hanson, this work commended itself at once to the atten- 
tion of classical scholars, and hag received the most flattering commendations from Teachers in 
all parts of the country. 

A J. Pups, Superintendent of Public Schools, Lowell, Mass., says:—The selections, both 
in quantity and quality, seem to have been made with great discrimination, the Notes are just 
such as the young student needs, and indeed all the editorial labor is what we might expect 
from the experienced and successful teachers whose pames are associated in the work.’’ “ 

A. B. Warnins, Professor of Greek and Latin in Fairfield Seminary, N. Y., says :—“ I think 
this edition of the Latin Poets by far the best yet issued in this country for the use of students 
in our Preparatory Schools, and even in our Colleges.” 


Ins W. ALLEN, Principal in the Collegiate Institute, La Fayette, Ind., says :—‘ The book is 
above all praise in its selections and helps, as well as in ite mechanical execution.”’ 
Davip N. Camp, Chairman of Board of Visitors, New Britain, Ct., says :—‘* Hanson's Pre- 


paratory Latin Prose Book, and Hand Book of Latin Poetry, have just been adopted for use in 
our High School,” 

The New York Teacher says :—‘‘ We have at last the school-book long needed, containing in 
convenient form, an amount of Latin Poetry equivalent to that asually required for admission 
to College. Tre selections are judicious, and the brief biographies and notes seem all that could 
be desired.”’ 

Circulars, containing fuller descriptions of these works, and more extended notices, will be 
forwarded if desired. Cepies of the books will be furnished for examination on receipt of one- 
half the price, with thirty cents per volume for postage. 


CROSBY & AINSWORTH, Publishers, 
117 Washington Street, BOSTON. 











THE HIGHEST PREMIUM, 
A BRONZE MEDAL, 





WAS AWARDED TO 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


NATIONAL PENMANSHIP, 


AT THE TENTH EXHIBITION OF THE MASS. CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION, 
September, 1865. 

The Judges, in their Report, say —“ This appears to be the most practical system taught, com- 
bining all desirable elegance, neatness, and distinctness. It is the system taught in our schools, 
and it is commended by its simplicity and adaptability to commercial and business purposes, 
The Committee recommend, as a recognition of its merits, a Bronze Medal.” 


So well known is this system, and such is its popularity, that the initials 





are as universally understood, at sight, as are the letters 1. S. A.; and being the system most 
widely introduced, and the most extensively used in the United States, the publishers feel that 
they can rightly claim for it the title of the 


/ lative: ta T0200’, 


Nor is ite Fame confined to this Country, 


The demand for it in the British Provinces is so great, that an edition of this renowned series 
was manufactured in England for the British-American market, an event unparalleled in the history 
of Copy Books! and showing conclusively that it is considered there better than any other Ameri- 
can or English system. 

. ‘_e oo interested in this important branch of education, are invited to examine this 
| system. Circulars and specimens will be sent on application, 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 


Situ STEEL PENS. 


Manufactured by Josepn GritiottT & Sons, from patterns made expressly for us. Considered 
| by those who have used them as the best in the market, 
For sale by all agents for P. D. & 8S. 


| CROSBY & AINSWORTH, 117 Washington St., Boston. 


*,* Specimens furnished on receipt of a three-cent stamp. 





























NEW INVENTION. 


ERASABLE LEAF TABLET. 


THESE ARE COATED WITH 


GRISWOLD’S PATENT WATERPROOF COMPOSITION, 


WHICH MAY BE WRITTEN UPON WITH A LEAD PENCIL, 
AND ERASED AS EASILY AS THE BEST 
IVORY TABLETS. 


The size is about that of a commercial note sheet, which 
makes them convenient for insertion between the leaves of 
a school-book. 

By using them in place of slates, all the noise caused by 
the latter will be avoided. 

Children will also find them much more convenient to 
hold in the hand and carry home. 

Those who have discarded slates, and use pencil and pa- 


per instead, will find these tablets much more economical. 


FOR SPELLING EXERCISES 


THEY ARE INVALUABLE. 





PRICE, PER DOZEN, POSTAGE PAID, $1.00. 


' SAMPLE SENT BY MAIL, POSTAGE PAID, 
ON RECEIPT OF TEN CENTS. 


Bas> For information in reference to other erasable school 


tablets manufactured by us, send for a Price-list. 


AMERICAN TABLET CO., 
April, 1866. 29 Brattle Street, Boston, 



































Approved Text-Books and Works of Reference. 


FOR 


SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES AND COLLEGES. 


PUBLISHED BY 
J. P. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 
i Nos. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


When changes of text-books are deemed advisable, or new lists of books are to be selected, parties 
interested are respectfully requested to examine and compare our books with others proposed 
before making their selections. 

To facilitate the procuremeut of our books for such purposes, special prices,—neither whole- 
sale nor retail—are named in this circular, at which we will supply sample copies for examination, 
by mail, prepaid, or first supplies for introduction, per express, freight payable by parties ordering 


LIPPINCOTT’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


a ALLEN’S ORAL GEOGRAPHY... cccccdccccccccccccccccces $0.25 
Pictorial Maps and Natural History Engravings. 
Il. ALLEN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY.......ccceeeceeeeeseeves 35 


Based on the Object Method of Instruction. 
Ill. SHAW & ALLEN’S COMPREHENSIVE GEOGRAPHY..... 1.00 
Combining Geography with Natural History. 


TV. SMITH’S NEW GEOGRAPHY......cccocccceccccccccccccsecs 1.10 
Synthetical, Analytical, and Comparative. 

V. CARL RITTER’S COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. soce 90 
Translated by Wititam L. Gace 

VI. LIPPINCOTT’S PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER.........++++ 


Revised Edition with an Appendix. Containing nearly Ten Thou- 
sand new notices, and the most recent statistical information, 
according to the latest census returns, of the United States and 
foreign countries. By J. Tuomas, M. D., and T. Batpwin. 
Now Ready—Price $10. 


WORKS ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF TEACHING. 
BY JAMES PYLE WICKERSHAM. A. M. 
Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville. 


WICKERSHAM’S SCHOOL ECONOMY... ccsccccscceccsccsscens $0.90, 
A Treatise on the Preparation, Organization, Employment, Govern- 
ment and Authorities of Schools. 12mo. 


WICKERSHAM’S METHOD OF INSTRUCTION..........s00e08 1.05 

WICKERSHAM’S METHODS OF CULTURE. (In Press.)........ 
MATHEMATICAL. 

LOOMIS’S NEW ANALYTICAL ARITHMETIC.............066. $0.25 

LOOMIS’S NEW NORMAL ARITHMETIC..........cesccscceces 40 

HOLLOWAY’S MENTAL GEOMETRY ..ccccccccccccccccsscccces .90 


CHAUVENET’S PLANE and SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY.... 1.05 
LINCOLN PHELPS’ SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


LINCOLN’S BOTANY for BEGINNERS. ...ccccccccccccccccccccces $0.35 
LINCOLN’S FAMILIAR LECTURES on BOTANY. .....cccccesse 1.05 
PHELPS’S PHILOSOPHY for BEGINNERS. ..cccccccccccccccccce 35 
PHELPS’S CHEMISTRY for BEGINNERS.....c.ccccccccccccccecs 35 
PHELPS’ Ss ee Wee ADEE hb bbb6sc0ns<cccccccccceceese .90 
ee els CE CE EE cn cccccccccccccsccesooess .90 


April, 1866. 





WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
the important principles and applications usually contained in two or more books. 
It is amply sufficient for all Common and High Schools. 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the anteval soguenes of examples. 

It is practica/, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men. 

Much extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and clearness. 

The Arithmetic is apeapipenied by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, , 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may be assiyned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE 


PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 
OF 


ARITHMETIC. 


WiTH 
ACCOMPANYING KEY. 


The TABLE consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeeted many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fandamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 


Hitvarp’s Prmer, or First Reaper, (Illustrated.) 

Hitiarp’s Seconp READER, ( Illustrated.) 

Hit_arp’s Tutrp READER, (Illustrated.) 

Hitiarp's Fourtn Reaper, (Tllustrated.) 

Hrivarp’s INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated.) 

Hitiarp’s Firrn Reaper, and Hittarp’s Sixta Reaper, with Prof. Bailey's 
Introduction. 

By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
arc’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 

Orrick oF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PuBLic SCHOOLS, 
First District of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. 

At a meeting of the Comptrollers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 
held at the Comptroller’s Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That Hillard’s New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 

From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 


HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four preat cities of the Union— 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of Washington, Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
em, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &e. 

0G School officers wishing to examine the Series will apply to the Publishers, 

BREWER & TILES > 

March—1865. 131 Washington Street, Boston. 




































SUCCESS THE POPULAR TEST OF MERIT. 


BOTANY. 


Pror. ALpnonso Woopn’s Onsect Lessons 1n Botany.—“ Leaves and Flow- 
ers,” with a Flora. Prepared for Beginners in Academies and Public Schools. 
665 Illustrations ; 322 pp.; 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 

Pror. Woov’s New Crass-Boox or Botany ; Being Outlines of the Structure 
Physiology, and Classification of Plants. With a Flora of the United States 
and Canada. 745 Illustrations; 832 pp-; 8vo cloth. Price $3.50. 

These works are the most popular published in this country upon this topic- 
_ For the use of Schools, Academies and Colleges, they are confessedly unrivalled: 
While equally exhaustive and accurate with other treatises, their systematic ar 
rangement and peculiar adaptation to the young, renders them pre-eminently suc” 
cessfal. As text books no others are to be compared with them. 

The last annual report of the Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York sets forth that out of 142 Academies in the State pursuing the study 
of Botany, 86, or more than three-jifths of the whole number use Wood as the 
standard ‘Text-book. A like proportion prevails elsewhere. ‘The annual sale of 
the books is believed to exceed that of all competing works combined. No recom- 
mendation in their favor can be morg conclusive than this—especially when it is 
considered that the new Class Book was first issued in 1861, and the “ Object 
Lessons ” in 1863. 


JUST ISSUED, 
MONTIETH’S INTERMEDIATE & PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Or, No. 4, or THe Nationa Grocrapuicart Serres. In five volumes. By 

Montietn & McNa ty. 

This beautiful volume fills the only gap in the gradation of this most successful 
series. 

The subject is treated as a Science, yet free from detail and all the technical terms 
which would perlex the young lecturer. The illustrations, which are numerous 
and beautiful, are adapted to the text. 

ON THE PLAN OF OBJECT TEACHING, 

It combines the Perceptive, the Analytic, and the Synthetic. The earth is first 
presented as the abode of man, affording all the materials, conditions, productions 
&c., necessary to his existence and enjoyment; then these parts are considered 
separately, and in regard to their mutual dependence and influence; after which 
is given a description of the earth’s formation from chaos, of its gradual develop- 
ment, and of its wonderful completion. The process is likened to an egg, whose 
fluid substances, in accordance with certain laws, becomes a beautiful living bird. 

EFFECTS ARE TRACED TO THEIR CAUSES. 

Principles are considered, Inferences are drawn and suggested, yet such familiar 
language and impressive illustrations are employed, that what has been heretofore 
so dry and obscure to papils is here made clear and interesting even to the young- 
est. Mountain ranges, oceanic currents, rivers, &c., are viewed in connection with 
their origin, and are shown to be so placed and so organized as to furnish indis- 
pensable aid to the earth’s inhabirants. 

The text of that part devoted to Physical Geography is in narrative form, divi- 
ded into paragraphs, which are so constructed that the commencement of each 
appears in prominent type, to suggest the questions. This part may be used, 
therefore, both as a Text Book and as a Reader. 

The Local Geography contains Maps and Map Exercises, peculiarly adapted 
to each other and to class recitations. 


For terms for first introduction into Schools, and for a full descriptive catalogue 
of all their issues, address 


A.8, BARNES & CO., Educaional Publishers, 
Feb., 1866. 51, 53 & 55 John Street, New York. 
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GET THE BEST. 
EVERY TEACHER AND FAMILY SHOULD HAVE 
WEBSTER’S NEW DICTIONARY. 
WITH THREE THOUSAND ILLUSTRATIONS. 








The best English Dictionary,(1) in its 
ETYMOLOGIES ; so says the North 
American Review for January, 1865; 
(2) VocaBuLARY; has 114,000 words, 
}10,000 more than any other English 
Dictionary; (3) DEFINITIONS; always 
excelling in this, made now still more 
valuable; (5) Pronunciation; Prof. 
|Russell, the eminent orthoepist, de- 
In Dictionaries, "tis confest, clares the revised Webster “the no 

| Who getteth Webster's Gers THE BEST. blest contribution to science, litera- 

———— ture, and education * * yet pro- 
duced;” (6) PrcrortAu ILLUSTRATIONS; (7) TABLES, one of which, that of Fictitious 

Names, is worth the cost of the volume; (8) as the Larrst; (9) in Mecnanicat Ex- 

ECUTION; (10) the LanGrst single volume ever published. 

In One Volume of 1,840 Royal Quarto Pages, and in various Com- 

mon and Fine Bindings. 

“GET THE LATEST.” “GET THE BEST.” “GET WEBSTER.” 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. Soip By ALL BooksEeL_ers. 
Specimen pages of Rlustrations and other new features will be sent on application to the publishers. 

“ Etymological part remarkably well done. * *® We have had no English Dic- 
tionary nearly so good in this respect.""—North Am. Review, Jan., 1865. 

“In our opinion, it is the best Dictionary that either England or America can 
boast.’’—Nutional Quarterly Review, Oct., 1864. 

“ No English scholar can dispense with this work.”"—Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan., 1865. 

“Truly a Magnum Opus, a monument of industry, research, and erudition, worthy 

tthe most cordial socequntinn and the highest praise of all who write, speak or study 

the English language.”"—Evang. Quarterly Review, Jan., 1865. 

“In its general accuracy, completeness, and practical utility, the work is one which 
none who can read or write can henceforward afford to dispense with." —Atlantic Monthly, 
Nov., 1864. 

“ Viewed as a whole, we are confident that no other living language has a Diction- 
ary which so fully and faithfully sets forth its present condition as this last edition of 
Webster does that of our written and spoken English tongue.”—Harper’s Mag. Jan.,’65. 

“ Tue New Wessrer is glorious—it is perfect—it distances and defies competition 
—it leaves nothing to be desired. As a monument of literary labor, or as a business 
enterprise, magnificent in conception and almost faultless in execution, I think it 
equally admirable.”"—J. H. Raymond, LL.D., Pres. Vassar Colle 

WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, Viz.: 


| 








I. THE PRIMARY. Ill. HIGH SCHOOL. Vv. COUNTING HOUSE. 
Il. COMMON SCHOOL. IV. ACADEMIC. ~ VI. UNIVERSITY. 


These popular School Dictionaries, having been thoroughly revised, being extensive- 
ly regarded as the standard authority in Orthography, Definition, and Pronunciation, 
and as THE BEST Dictionaries in use, are respectfully commended to teachers and 
others. They are much more extensively sold and used than all others combined. 

(>> Webster’s School Dictionaries are published by J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Philadelphia; MASON BROTHERS, New York, and sold by them and all Booksellers. 

OG T wenty-five copies of WEBSTER'S NEW ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY have 
just been placed in as many of the Boston public schools by the school board of that city. 

OG~The State of Maryland having recently established a Free School system, its 
State Board of Education has just adopted Webster's series of Dictionaries as the 
standard, and for exclusive use in the Public Schools of that State. 

OGNearly every State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the Union, or cor- 
responding officer, where such an one exists, has recommended WEBSTER’S DIC- 
TIONARY in the strongest terms. Among them are those of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Michigan, lowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Carolina, Alabama, California, and also Canada—TWENTY- 
THREE in all. 

STATE PURCHASES. 

The State of NEW YORK has placed 10,000 copies of Webster's Unabridged in as 
many of her Public Schools. The State of WISCONSIN, over 4,000—nearly every 
School. The State of NEW JERSEY, 1,500—nearly every School. The State of 
MICHIGAN made provision for all her Schools. The State of MASSACHUSETTS 
has supplied her Schools—nearly all. 

More than ten times as many are sold of Webster’s Dictionaries, as of any other series 
in this country. At least four-fifths of all the School Books published in this country 
own Webster as their standard, and of the remainder, few acknowledge any standard. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED @TATES & BRITISH PROVINCES. — 

















GREEN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lan- 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene’s connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him peculiar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. 

The books intended as a connected series are 

I. THE INTRODUCTION. 
Il. THE BNGLISH GRAMMAR, 
Ill, THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Either of these is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. 

Form David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Connecticut, and Principal of State 
Normal School. 


Greene’s English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and in the model schools connected therewith, for more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I know of no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Analysis, and I have found no 
better grammar scholars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 
of Professor Greene. 

The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, and adapted to 
the best methods of teaching the English language. 





From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintendent 
of the Massillon Union School. 


With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professor 
Greene’s English Grammars. During the past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union School, and after the fairest and most thorough of all tests— 
the searching ordeal of a year's trial in the recitation-room—they have more than 
equaled our expectations. I shall, on all proper occasions, recommend them to teach- 
ers and school officers as the grammars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN'S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN'S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation.) 
These books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools. 
They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new political and 
territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The maps and engrav- 
ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all. the books the maps are in 
same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used in most of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the United States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 
For introductory terms or further information address 
J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, Putiapecrnta, 
April, 1865. or F. E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, Hartrorp. 


























CAMP’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell's eee. Maps, and designed for Primary Schools anu 
Classes. 

©This is a sensible book, and presents some important features in striking con 
trast with other Primary Geographies. 

Its Derinrrions are illustrated on the true method of “object teaching,”— 
first showing and deseribing the object, then giving the name. 

The Mar GroGrarny, of which there is a most judicious selection, is arranged 
so that it can be recited and illustrated from the Outline Maps. 

The Descriptive Parts are brief, but interesting, and the selection of mat- 
ter throughout is such as young pupils may easily comprehend and study with 


profit. 
CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Intermediate Schools 
and Classes. 
This book contains : 
INTRODUCTORY LESSON. 
2d. GroGrapnicaL Derrnitions, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 
3d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 
4th. Descriptive GroGrapny, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to pupils. 
5th. GENERAL Questions, foll owing the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 
6th. A PronouncinG VocanuLary of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell's Outline Maps, and designed for Grammer and High 
Schools, and the higher classes of District Schools. 
This is a new book, on the plan of the INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, but 
more extensive. It contains a complete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outline cf Physical Geography. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 


Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 
Geographies. Price forty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davip N. Camp, Principal of the 
Connecticut Stat: Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price 
$20.00 pe set. 





Camp’s GEOGRAPHIES have a unity of plan, and a conciseness and perspicuity 
of style, rarely found in a series of school-books ; while the use of the OUTLINE 
Maps, combined with lessons from the Geographies, is systematized, simplified, 
and made in the highest degree practical. 

With this Series, a thorough course of Geography may be obtained more easily, 
and in much less time than 1s usually given to the study. 

Copies will be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of half the retail price. 


0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


Cc. & E. ANDREWS, New Britain. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC. 
A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOLAR IN ARITHMETIC. 


QUESTIONS 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, 


DESIGNED 
"lo indicate an Outline ot Study. 
"lo excite among Pupilsa spirit of Independent Inquiry, 
Hspecially fitter! to facilitate a thorough system of Reviews, 
Adapted toany Text-Books and to all grades of Learners, 


By JAMES L. EATON, M. A., 


AUTHOR OF A SERIES OF ARITIMETICS, &c. 


“ It should be the chief aim in teaching Arithmetic to lead the learner to a clear un 
derstanding of the PRINCIPLES of the Science.’—Hox. JOHN D. PHIL- 
BRICK, Superintend nt of the Public Schools of Boston. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF USING THESE QUESTIONS: 

1. They are separate from any text-books, and equally well adapted to all 
text-books, and on this acconnt they present all the benefits of the QuEs- 
TION Metnop, and none of its defects. 

2. ‘They indicate a definite outline of study, and afford a substantial guide 
to the pupil in the preparation of his lesson 

8. They incite the pupil to inquiry, awakening that thirst for knowledge 
which is the best motive to its acquirement. 

4. They open up the several subjects by such short and suggestive steps, 
one question following upon another in the chain, that the pupil is thus led 
to follow out and develope the subject for himself. 

5. By inciting the pupil to inquiry, and guiding him in developing the 
subject for himself, they subserve the highest and only true style of teach- 
ing; namely, TO DRAW OUT AND DEVELOPE THE FACULTIES, and thus 
LEAD the pupil, instead of. dictating to him or driving him. 

6. They afford the best means for frequent reviews and examinations, 
since it is the Principles of Arithmetic that should be reviewed, and not the 
mechanical operations. 

7. The use of these questions will not fail to ground the principles of 
Arithmetic in the mind of the pupil, and thus give him the Key which will 
command all practical operations. 

8. For those teachers whose time is closely ovcupied with large classes 
and large schools, the use of these Questions will save much labor, while 
they will produce the best results in scholarship. 

ga These Questions are published in the form of a Pamphlet and sold 
at a very low price to render it easy for all schools to supply themselves 
with them. 

As they are not in the form of, nor designed for, a text-book, they do not 
require to be formally adopted by Boards of Education, but the use of them, 
like cards or other illustrations, WILL DEPEND ON THE OPTION OF TEACH- 
ERS. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PRICE 12 Cents. Teachers supplied at $9 per hundred. 
2" Specimen copy mailed to Teachers on receipt of ten cents. 
Address TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 
29 Cornhill, Boston. 





